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relevant, and, to the unbiased reader, the least notice-
able of Its qualities. It is easy for any poetaster to be
perverse; it is extremely difficult for a poet to be perverse
in Baudelaire's way. For Baudelaire was not a furtive
dabbler in unclean things; he was the deliberate and
determined poet of an attitude to life to which we cannot
refuse the epithet heroic. The driving impulse of his
work was not a predilection, but a conviction.

Baudelaire was convinced that the age in which he
lived was a decadence, and we who know it not only
by his own passionate protest against it, but by Balzac's
romantic anatomy of its corruption, must acquiesce in
his conviction. The old aristocratic order had fallen; |
there was no new democratic order to supply Its place: 1
in the interval arose, like a growth of weeds on the site
of a demolished building, as the sole principle of spiritual :
and social order, that reverence for wealth for Its own
sake which distinguished nineteenth-century France.
Guizof s Enrichissez-vous marked a social nadir. It was
the age of rampant industrialism and violent and
abortive revolution; of the hideous and uncontrolled
eruption of the great cities; of all the squalor of a
victorious and hypocritical materialism. Against this
tyranny Baudelaire conceived it his duty to protest,
not merely by the poetic utterance of cries of revolt but
by the actual conduct of his life. The French romantic ;
movement as a whole was animated to some extent by
a spirit of protest against the sordidness of the age; but
Baudelaire belonged to a curious section of the move-
ment which had very little in common with romanticism
as we generally conceive it now. His affinities were
with the disciplined and contemptuous romanticism of
Stendhal and Merimee. This romanticism was rather
a kind of sublimated realism, based upon an almost